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tion. So Daudet's doctrinal writings lacked the power of those of
Maurras, the grace and subtlety of those of Barres. The masters of
the counter-revolution in modern France had prophets and poets
enough; Daudet was the buffoon, the political warrior who found
his highest delight not in acute argument or in subtle portrait-
painting, but in noise, abuse. Rabelaisian jokes and schoolboy smut.
He could not have written anything at the level of La Revolution
religieuse or UAppel au Soldat. He wrote political polemics at a
lower level than Maurras and novels at a much lower level than
Barres. But if he was not a first-rater, he was none the less interest-
ing and of value, if only as a symptom of a disease from whose
ravages France is suffering terribly to-day.
Daudet, as is well known, was converted to more than the
ancestral legitimist faith of his family. He was one of the most
conspicuous converts to Catholicism of his generation. Most con-
spicuous, not most impressive. The religious and secular worlds
alike took his frequent professions of religious faith with less serious-
ness than they took the faith of P6guy or Psichari or Maritain. It
was not only, as an Archbishop of Paris made plain, that the
spectacle of the author of L'Entremettewe charging all the paynim
horde as a champion of the faith had its scandalous side. Daudet's
Catholicism, however deep it may have been in his private con-
science, was in its public manifestations noisily political.
It was not, perhaps, as distressing to the deeply religious Catholic
as was the utilitarian assessment of religion in terms of its political
value which was the contribution of Maurras to the problem. But
Maurras did not profess to be a Christian, to be a disciplined son
of the Church, to have means of grace denied to the Jews, Hugue-
nots, Masons and meteques of the neo-Royalist demonology. Daudet
did. It is not beyond belief that (as was rumoured) it was Daudet
who refused to compromise with the Church when the condemna-
tion was imminent. And when the condemnation came, not many
people felt for Daudet the sympathy that saints have sometimes
earned in their conflicts with ecclesiastical authority. He did not
even earn the sympathy felt for many of his pious followers, pushed
by his intransigence into a conflict with the Church that recalled,
on a smaller scale, the fight over the bull Unigenitus. Daudet, the
Catholic, quarrelling with the Pope evoked less sympathy than
Rnvalist. being disowned bv the King, The world felt,